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the two phases: (i) the purely physical theory looks upon the
sols merely as suspensions of fine particles, each one of which
is self-contained; (2) Ouincke's theory assumes that the
system of particles in the liquid medium constitutes a foam-
like structure, the surrounding liquid being a true solution of
a very slight amount of the disperse phase in the pure sol-
vent, while the walls of the structure are solutions of a small
quantity of the liquid in the solid. The latter is practically
the view of Van Bemmelen as given by the adsorption
compounds. In any case, the forces which determine the sta-
bility of the sol, i.e. which keep the disperse phase from preci-
pitating in response to gravity, are in the main : (i) surface
tension, (2) electrical repulsions, and (3) the Brownian move-
ments ; to these Duclaux has added the force due to osmotic
pressure.19
Up to the present, attempts to account for the stability of
both suspensoids and emulsoids by the same theory have been
so unsuccessful that we are driven to divide them as suggested
by Woudstra20: "When we picture to ourselves the sols as
structures of two phases with very great areas of contact, there
are two possibilities: the surface of contact of the two phases
is continuous or it is not In the first case we might imagine the
sol as a honeycomb scaffolding of water dissolved in the colloid,
surrounded by an aqueous solution of the colloidal material.
In the second case, the sol consists of a number of discrete
particles of the colloid which, under certain influences, are able
to defy gravity and remain divided in the water which forms
the medium. . . . To the first group belong gelatine, albumen,
egg-albumen, silicic acid, etc., i.e. emulsoids in general; to the
second group (suspensoids), metal sols, sulphide sols, hydroxide
sols, etc" As has already been pointed out, these two groups
differ in two particulars which have an exceedingly important
bearing on their stability. First, those of the emulsoid group
move little, if any, in an electric field, i.e. the particles
show little if any charge, and, secondly, probably as a result
of this lack of charge, these colloids are much less sensitive
to added electrolytes than are the suspensoids. Follow-
ing Quincke, then, we may assume that the all-important